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SPRING SONG 
A BOUT the flowerless land adventurous bees 











Pickeering hum; the rooks debate, divide, 
With many a hoarse aside, 
In solemn conclave on the budding trees; 
Larks in the skies and ploughboys o’er the leas 








= Carol as if the winter ne'er had been ; 

4 The very owl comes out to greet the sun ; 

at Rivers high-hearted run ; 

y And hedges mantle with a flush of green. 

of The curfew calls me where the salt winds blow: 

” His troubled note dwells mournfully and dies ; 
Then the long echo cries 

e- Deep in my heart. Ah, surely I must go! 

= For there the tides, moon-haunted, ebb and flow ; 
And there the seaboard murmurs resonant; 

S, The waves their interwoven fugue repeat, 

. And brooding surges beat 

“4 A slow, melodious, continual chant. 

ne Joun Davipson. 
ad Copyright, 1896, Joun Davipson 

- A MATCH AT BILLIARDS 

~d T was a moist, unpleasantday. Therain had begun im- 
= mediately after breakfast, and now, at eleven o’clock, it 
ve looked like raining till the crackof Doom. I had wan- 
a dered up and down seeking congenial company and finding 


none, and had finally cast anchor in the billiard-room, where 
Ipracticed the spot stroke. 


I had made a break of nine and was beginning to feel more 
Copyright, 1896, by H. S. Srons & Company 
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cheerful, when suddenly the door opened and Miss An- 
struther appeared. 

“¢Oh,”’ she said, as she shut the door, and stood with her 
hands behind her upon the handle; ‘‘I thought it was Mr. 
McDonald.” 

“It is a better—and a poorer—man,"’ I said, resting my 
cue on the floor. ‘Do you want to find Mr. McDonald?” 

“© Yes—no! it does n’t matter,” said Miss Anstruther. 

*« Perhaps you can say it to me as well?*’ I suggested. 
Miss Anstruther thought a moment or two and then shook 
her head. 

“No; I could n’t say it to you.” 

It may have been my fancy; but I thought that Miss 
Anstruther blushed. 

** Anyway,” I said cheerfully, “if it doesn’t matter, you 
can come and play billiards with me. I’m lonely.” 

“‘ But I play very badly,’* said Miss Anstruther, doubt- 
fully. ‘I don’t think I ever played seriously.” 

** Well, this won't be serious,” I said, selecting a light cue 
and chalking the tip. ‘* Now, all you have to do is to make 
your ball hit the red and go into a pocket, or put the red into 
a pocket—or both.” 

** Oh, dear,” said Miss Anstruther, ‘‘ what a lot to think 
about. There! What does that count?” 

** One to me,” I said, and missed an easy hazard. 

“Why were you so funny last night?” said Miss An- 
struther. 

“*T am never funny,” I said; ‘‘ serious, humorous, stupid 
—perhaps—but not funny.” 

Miss Anstruther aimed wildly. Her ball went twice round 
the table and hit nothing. 

“ How provoking!” she said. Then she lifted her chin 
and rested it on the tip of her cue. 
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**You know what I mean,” she said. ‘* Why did you 
leave me alone all the evening with Mr. McDonald?” 

“Well,” I said, ‘*I was talking—let me see—to Miss 
Bates.” 

“You found her amusing ?” 

“Not amusing. Better. Pretty.” 

**Oh, you could n’t call her pretty. Nice, but — ’ 

“Decidedly pretty—in her way. Now—you are plain, 
aren't you?” I said, seeing a likely cannon. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Miss Anstruther, coldly. 

“TI mean—I'm playing with spot. By Jove!” I ex- 
claimed, as I turned away in disgust after missing the can- 
non. ‘ There he is,” 

“‘Who?" asked Miss Anstruther. 

“Mr. McDonald, walking up and down the garden, 
smoking a cigar in the rain. Shall I whistle him in?” 

**Oh, no,” said Miss Anstruther. 

“Why not?” I asked, facing round towards her; “I 
thought you wanted to see him.” 

«Oh, there’s no hurry—no immediate hurry,”’ said she. 
“He doesn't leave till this afternoon.” 

**T thought it might be something important," I said. 

“It is important,” said Miss Anstruther. “Oh! you are 
horrid,” she continued, stamping her foot. “You know 
quite well what———_ I should n’t tell you, should I?” 

“But you haven't told me,”’ I said, consolingly. 

**Oh, but you can guess,” said Miss Anstruther, shaking 
her head. ‘You must have noticed—something. And 
I've no right to say anything about it.” 

I paused judicially. 

““It seems,” I said, after an appropriate interval, ‘ quite 
a suitable arrangement. Mr. McDonald is very wealthy.” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Anstruther reflectively, ‘* he hasmoney. 
But then, so have I.** 
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*¢ That is what makes it so suitable,"’ I said. 

“But,” said Miss Anstruther, lifting her eyebrows pa- 
thetically, ‘* he’s—well ——" 

‘¢ That is true,’ I said. ‘* But we all have our faults. 
And poverty 's the worst of them.” 

**I don’t think so,” said Miss Anstruther, quickly. 

“Mrs. Anstruther thinks so,"’ I replied. 

“Yes, of course you could see mamma wanted —— 
Miss Anstruther tapped the floor with her foot. 

I turned to the window and watched Mr. McDonald 
walking up and down in the rain. Miss Anstruther sat 
down upon one of the cushioned benches which ran round 
the.billiard-room. 

** It happened last night,”* she said suddenly, ** when you 
were ——" 

** What happened ?"’ I asked. 

**Oh, you know!" 

** Your engagement ?** 

**T am not engaged.” 

** Not engaged? Then what are you talking about?” 


“You are stupid. Don't you understand? That's what 
I have to decide—to tell Mr. McDonald this morning—be- 
fore he goes away. Oh! Ioughtn’ttotell youall this. But 
you made me, you know. And I think you might help me.” 

“* I would with pleasure, if I only knew——” 

** What should a girl do when her mother wants her to— 


” 


you know—and the man is—— 

“Rich,” I suggested. 

*¢ Yes, and—like that.” Miss Anstruther nodded towards 
the window. 

‘It's a difficult question,’ I said, ‘a very difficult ques- 
tion. As you have asked me to advise you—well—do you 
love him ?”* 
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“You may put that aside,” said Miss Anstruther, with a 
sweep of her hand. 

‘* That simplifies matters,” I said. ‘* Then there comes 
the question of filial duty. You see, a parent judges in these 
matters with less—I mean with greater freedom from—per- 
sonal feeling.” 

“* But,”” objected Miss Anstruther, “it is a very personal 
matter, isn’t it? Besides, lam sure mamma would never 
want me to— to marry anyone whom she thought I didn’t 
really—I did n’t—or, I mean, if I——"* 

I shook my head gravely. 

“You must really be frank with me, if I am to advise you 
profitably,”* I said. 

“If I really cared for someone else,” said Miss An- 
struther, very softly. 

** Ah—there’s someone else? *’ 

Miss Anstruther nodded. 

“Who does n’t care for you?” 

«Oh, yes, he dces,”’ said Miss Anstruther quickly, raising 
her eyes for a moment to mine, and then dropping them 
again. 

I was just addressing my mind to this fresh complication, 
when Miss Anstruther jumped up. 

“‘Ch, but we are not playing,” 
isn’t it?” 

“It is,’ I said, with a sigh; for I should have preferred to 
follow out the subject. ‘You have an easy losing hazard 
off the red into the top pocket.” 

‘* A hazard ?** said Miss Anstruther, rather vaguely. 

“It is a hazard,” I explained, ‘when you go for the 
pocket.” 

“How funny?" said Miss Anstruther, stopping in mid- 
stroke. ‘It's like——"* 

“Yes,” I said, “‘there are many analogies between bil- 


she said, ‘it’s my turn, 
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liards and the tender passion. But, excuse me, you won't 
do it that way; and if you hold your cuelike that, you ‘ll dig 
a hole in the cloth.” 

I went round the table to where Miss Anstruther was 
standing. 

“Keep quite still and I ‘ll show you,” I said. I placed 
her hand in the right position at the butt end of the cue, and, 
holding it there, showed her how to make a proper bridge 
with the left hand and slide the cue smoothly and horizontally 
over it. 

“‘Now,”’ I said, still retaining a guiding hand on the cue, 
“if you aim so, you'll get the pocket—unless the balls kiss.” 

Naturally I was compelled to stand very close to Miss An- 
struther during the object lesson—so close that the curl that 
nestled round her left ear tickled my lips as my breath 
stirred it. 

Miss Anstruther made her stroke. It was a ridiculous 


stroke. 
“* Were you really going for the pocket ?** I asked. 
“1 think,” said she, turning and facing me, ‘the kiss 


spoilt it.” 

Miss Anstruther was strangely agitated over her failure. 
Thinking it better to change the subject from billiards, I 
said : 

** Tell me, what are you going to say to Mr. McDonald?” 

We were, as I have said, of necessity very close together, 
and Miss Anstruther dropped her eyes. 

“I am going to tell him,” she said, “that I don’t care for 
him—not in that way—and——” 

“ And that’s what you meant when you said just now that 
—that—you couldn’t say it to me?” 

Miss Anstruther’s attention was fixed upon the toe of her 
right shoe, which she was tapping with the butt-end of her 
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cue. Mine was concentrated on Miss Anstruther’s dropped 
eyelids. Consequently neither of us heard the door open. 

“Hullo! Playing?” said Mr. McDonaid, walking round 
toward the marking-board. ‘ What’s the game?” 

“The game,” I said, looking up, *is—let me see—two 
and love; isn’t it, Miss Anstruther?” 

Miss Anstruther looked quickly at Mr. McDonald, and 
then at me. 

** Yes,” she said. 

“‘H'm, last for ever,” said Mr. McDonald, going out and 
slamming the door. 

“I hope so,” I said, as I turned again to Miss Anstruther. 

CLARENCE Rook. 





AN IMPERFECT REVOLUTION 


AN IMPERFECT REVOLUTION 


Crying aloud their fear at what he taught, 

Old men and young, wives and maids unwed, 
And children screaming in the crowds unsought : 
Some to their temples with accustomed feet 


T csi crowded weeping from the teacher's house, 


Bent—as the oxen go beneath the rod, 
To fling themselves before some pictured saint, 
“« Alas! God help us if there is no God.” 


Some to the bed-side of their dying kind 

To clasp with arms afraid to loose their hold ; 
Some to a church-yard falling on a grave 

To kiss the carven name with lips as cold. 

Some watched from break of day into the night. 
The flash of birds, the bloom of flower and tree, 
The whirling worlds that glimmer in the dark, 
All said: ** God help us if no God there be.” 


Some hid in caves and chattered mad with fear 
At the uprising of the patient poor. 
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“« He suffers with you,’’ no more could they say, 
Thus lock with keys of Heaven their bonds secure. 
Some called their dead, and then remembering fell 
Abusing death and cursed the wormy grave, 

And wept for their long hoped-for Paradise, 
**God help us if there be no God to save!" 


And others sought for right and found it not, 

And, seeking duty, found that it was dead, 

Blamed their long blameless lives and vowed no more 
To sacrifice, for ** Might is right ** they said. 

And pleasure, leaping in the streets with sin, 
Caroused through many days till wearily 

She tired and met with death in bitter pain. 

« Alas! God help us if no God there be.” 


A few rose up and speaking, ‘‘O be strong,” 
Were answered, ‘‘ There ’s no reason for your right,” 
But many crept in thankfulness for rest 
Into the river’s darkness out of sight ; 
And others with their limbs deformed, or sore 
Seared flesh, shrieked out their patient years of pain, 
Crying to Death for their lost plains of Heaven. 
“Oh, God help us if no God we gain.”” 
Dora SIGERSON. 





THE INTELLECTUAL PARVENU 


T a time when so many new ideas about the human- 
ities are flooding America it is not surprising that 


among our ambitious and intelligent young men of 
the first generation of culture are many whose intellectual 
methods show more eagerness than measure. With no tra- 
ditions behind them they do not realize how necessary are 
humility, repose, and care to sound ripening of the per- 
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ceptions and the judgment. As their fathers struggled for 
academic education and for material ease, the sons make a 
struggle and an excitement of ideas on art. They over- 
emphasize what they get hold of, from a deficient sense of 
permanent values. Though this spectacle has been seen at 
other times, probably never before was so large a mass of 
new ideas thrown to so hungry a public. 

The men of whom I speak are more occupied with the 
idea of enlightenment than with the things which give light. 
Americans give too much importance to intellectual things, 
it is frequently said. Riper intelligence puts less emphasis 
on itself. When we first see beyond others about us we are 
dazzled by the idea of our own advancement. Because we 
have discarded some errors or removed some ignorance we 
rejoice in our grasp of truth. This often makes us set our- 
selves up as enemies of the Philistines and of all their ways. 
Seeing the futility of their labor we assume opinions on 
subjects over which we have not labored. Seeing the use- 
lessness of much acquired fact we are content with superficial 
knowledge. We smile in satisfaction over the radicalness of 
our point of view, and because we know the deadness of 
some conventions we think that a thing is true because it is 
new. The established is commonplace. What is knownto 
all or felt by all is unimportant. Distinction consists in see- 
ing and believing novel things. 

«I the heir of all the ages 
In the foremost files of time.” 

Most often these victims of their own progress are our 
college men. Indeed in a confused way the mass of our 
half-educated people who distrust the influences of our col- 
leges have such products in their minds. Of course, how- 
ever, the fault is not with our institutions, but with a hasty 
civilization. In an American college to-day altogether too 
much interest is taken in shallow modernity, but our colleges, 
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on the whole, send their students away with less of the 
bigotry of new knowledge than they had on entrance. 
Steadily assertion of intellectual heterodoxy, contempt for 
the conventional, is becoming less a source of general inter- 
est is our educational institution ; steadily it is coming to be 
seen as acrudity. So many youths have flaunted end of the 
century banners that the device is already almost worthless, 
and it is not so much the graduate of to-morrow as the grad- 
uate of ten years ago, who is the centre of the admiring 
little circle which pins its faith in an enlightened life on some 
arbitrary and confident preacher of newthings. The gospel 
of the prophet may be Japanese art; it may be the necessity 
of living in Europe; or it may be the futility of thinking 
anything is better than anything else. This American phe- 
nomenon is found in abundance in all of our cities, but if he 
can get away he lives in an European art centre, an essential 
part of no life except that of his apostles. 

That these persons may be regarded asa class is proved by 
their surprising agreement of opinion. For instance, of 
eight young art prophets whom I know, all Americans, five 
living in Europe, three by necessity in America, every one 
thinks that the others are so shallow that what influence they 
have is surprising; each thinks that the only art of to-day is 
French or Japanese; that there has never been any art in 
England; that the most advanced literature of the world is 
the realism of the younger men in Paris ; that Oscar Wilde 
is the most intelligent of British writers; that the admira- 
tion of Shakspere is a superstition ; that there is much less 
beauty in nature than in art; that work in any unartistic em- 
ployment is a waste of life; and that it is impossible for an 
intelligent man to be contented in America. When so many 
radical ideas are held in common there must be some way of 
generalizing about the individuals holding them. They are 
alike, also, not only in their opinions, but in their fields of 
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ignorance. They are fond of talking about atavism, for in- 
stance, and cannot state exactly any one of the conflicting 
theories of heredity. They ostensibly treat art scientifically, — 
psychologically, and do not know the simplest facts of ex_ 
perimental physiological psychology. ‘They generalize 
about movements and periods after reading a few books about 
each. The saying that the French would be the best cooks 
in Europe if they had any butcher’s meat, modified by Mr. 
Bagehot into the aphorism that they would be the best 
writers of the day if they had anything to say, applies also 
to these critics who make such striking theories out of so 
little. They accuse of ignorance all who lack knowledge 
in their fields; on all knowledge outside of their field they 
look upon as pedantry. 

Salient, however, as are the weaknesses of these unformed 
prophets they do have their attractive side. They have en- 
thusiasm about things of the mind, they have indignation 
for what they deem Philistinism, and with their love of 
prominence in the world of ideas is mixed some genuine re- 
spect for truth. They are strenuous, and they have their 
own kind of industry and conscientiousness. That a sur- 
prising number of the younger men slightly prominent as 
radical critics of life and art to-day are Jews suggests that 
both the virtues and the weaknesses of the class are analogous 
to that of the great race which has done so much that is 
strong and so little that is great. Are our Americans work- 
ers in the world of ideas to be permanently open to the 
charge of over-emphasis, of lacking distinction, finish, 
wholeness? Most of us believe not. We believe that the 
prominence of cleverness, rather than of soundness, just now 
is a temporary thing, like our social crudities, from which 
later will free themselves the powers of a race. 

In the meantime, we have in an impressive form the first 
crop of the literature of the future. Journals are founded 
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all over the country which, in an average life of a few 
months, express the opinions and reveal the art of a few 
young men who think they are ahead of their times. Just 
now the main characteristic of this literature is that it sug- 
gests as often as it can the art of painting. It calls itself by 
the name of a color—yellow, green, purple, gray. Constant 
use is made of the slang of art. Indeed their only way of 
appearing artistic seems to be to make their writing as far as 
possible remind the reader of the plastic arts. Art is osten- 
tatiously opposed to everything else, especially to scholar- 
ship, morality, and industry. The idea seems to be that art 
ismade by talking about art, or by talking about life in terms of 
art. Equally noticeable is the instinct that in making one special 
quality conspicuous by neglecting others, they are showing 
originality. They do not see that in an artist great enough to 
give a large man the feeling of life there are too many ele- 
ments for any detail to be conspicuous. The work of this 
artist will be life-like, commonplace, unless seen by an eye to 
which common life reveals its interests. Edmond de Gon- 
court can see nothing in “‘ The Scandinavian Hamlet.” He 
prefers Pére Goriot, who is newer, he thinks, and more real. 
Edmond de Goncourt is an admirable example of the attitude 
of a few men in Paris who have largely influenced some of 
our tawdry literature. In one of his journals he remarks 
sadly that in a certain conversation about abstract things, 
general human points of view, he failed to shine, and he asks 
plaintively why it is that men who “On all other subjects” 
find original things to say are in these generalities on a foot- 
ing with the rest of the world: which means to him, flat. 
Readers of the eight volumes of the journal may smile at 
the “‘all other subjects,” but it is at least true that on certain 
narrow topics of which few persons know anything he could 
feel more profound than he could on subject of universal 
human interest. His test of Shakspere, by the way, is an 
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aptone. It does not condemn a man that he does not find 
Hamlet interesting. Many intelligent men donot. Any 
man, however, whoinfers, from his lack of appreciation, that 
Shakspere is not a great artist is deficient in critical intelli- 
gence and in understanding of the value of evidence. And 
when a man remarks that Raphael, Beethoven, or Shakspere, 
was a great man in his time, but that the world has pro- 
gressed, and that, as we stand on the shoulders of our pre- 
decessors, the Balzac of this century sees more than the 
Shakspere of two centuries earlier, we have a subject for 
comedy. Artists, except the very highest, are likely to be 
as critics arbitrary and intolerant, though often acute and 
original, and these hangers-on of the art-world have the ar- 
bitrariness without the compensating exact knowledge. 
That any critic who seriously treats with contempt any 
man or any institution that has a high place in the general 
world of ideas is shallow, an avoider and not a solver of 
questions which confront a man of mature culture and broad 
mind, is almost axiomatic. When we hear so many critics 
to-day expressing scorn of whole nations, saying of England, 
perhaps, that she has no art, of Germany that she has only 
dull learning, of America that she is Philistine; when we 
see these critics surrounded by groups of followers, do we 
not wish, with some reason, that we had a Moliere to-day ? 
What a play he could make of Les Critiques Ridicules ; or of 
L’Ecole des Aesthétes, or of L’ Américain Malgré Lui. The 
poems of Mr. Gilbert and of Punch are pleasing within their 
range, but the subject deserves to be treated in one of the world’s 
comedies. The scientific art criticism of men who know of 
art and science nothing except the jargon makes one some- 
times doubt the value of the general spread of ideas. Lom- 
broso, Nordau, even parts of Spencer, not to speak of the 
mass of inferior generalizing of wide scope, would have 
brought a sad smile to the face of the real scientist who 
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spent seven years studying earth-worms alone. Of the well- 
known advice, know everything about something and some- 
thing about everything, it is not safe to adopt the second part 
alone. Norman Hapcoop. 





A BALLAD OF SAINT KAVIN 


AINT KAVIN was a gentleman, 
S He came from Tipperary ; 
And woman was the only thing 
That ever made him scarey. 


For Kavin was a tender youth, 

And he was very simple ; 

He feared the wiles of maiden smiles, 
And fainted at a dimple. 


But when Kathleen at seventeen 
Came down the street one morning ; 
The luck of man come over him, 
And took him without warning. 


Afraid to meet a foolish fate 
By green sea or by dry land, 
He fied away without delay, 
And sought a desert island. 


But even there he felt despair ; 

For happiness is only 

The hope of doing something else ; 
And he was very lonely. 


He vowed to lead a life of prayer, 
Because that he had lost her ; 
And every time he thought of her, 
He said a Pater noster. 
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Yet hard it is for man to change 
The less love for the greater ; 
And every time he reached Amen, 
He must go back to Pater. 


And so he grew a year or two 

Disconsolate and holy, 

While friends he *d known long since had grown 
Papas and roly-poly. 


Until one day, one blessed day, 
A-moping like a Hindoo, 
He saw Kathleen in mournful mien 


A-passing by his window. 


He threw away his rosary, 

His Paters and his Aves ; 

For love is stronger than the wind 
That wafts a thousand navies. 


The holy man went forth to war, 
But not against the devil. 

He led the maid within for shade, 
And treated her most civil. 


He gave her cakes, he gave her wine, 
He set his best before her ; 

And then invited her to dine— 
Thenceforth—with her adorer. 


Her little head went round for joy ; 
She tried to kick the rafter ; 
So Kavin was a saint no more, 
And happy ever after. 
Biss CARMAN. 
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THE WAY IT CAME 


ES, I may say I do find much that's interesting, but 
little that helps the delicate question—the possibility 
of publication. Her diaries are less systematic than I 
hoped ; but she had a blessed habit of noting and narrating. 
She summarized, she saved; she appears seldom, indeed, to 
have let a good story pass without catching it on the wing. 
I allude, of course, not so much to things she heard as to 
things she saw and felt. She writes sometimes of herself, 
sometimes of others, sometimes of the combination. It’s 
under this last rubric that she’s usually most vivid. But it’s 
not, you will understand, when she’s most vivid that she's 
always most publishable. To tell the truth, she’s fearfully 
indiscreet, or has, at least, all the material for making me so. 
Take as an instance the fragment I send you, after dividing 
it for your convenience into several small chapters. It is the 
contents of a thin blank-book, which I have had copied out 
and which has the merit of being, nearly enough, a rounded 
thing, an intelligible whole. These pages evidently date from 
years ago. Ive read with the liveliest wonder the statement 
they so circumstantially make and done my best to swallow 
the prodigy they leave to be inferred. These things would 
be striking, wouldn't they? to any reader; but can you 
imagine for a moment my consenting to give such a docu- 
ment to the world, even though, as if she herself had desired 
the world should have the benefit of it, she has given her 
friends neither name nor initials ? Have you any sort of clue 
to their identity? I leave her the floor. 


I 





1 know perfectly, of course, that I brought it upon myself; 
but that doesn't make it any better. I was the first to speak 
of her to him—he had never even heard her mentioned. 
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Even if I had happened not to speak, some one else would 
have made up for it: I tried afterwards to find comfort in 
that reflection. But the comfort of reflections is thin: the 
only comfort that counts in life is not to have been a fool. 
That’s a beatitude I shall doubtless never enjoy. ‘ Why, 
you ought to meet her, and talk it over,” is what I immedi- 
ately said. ‘Birds of a feather flock together.” I told him 
who she was, and that they were birds of a feather because if 
he had had in youth a strange adventure she had had about 
the same time just such another. It was well known to her 
friends—an incident she was constantly called on to describe. 
She was charming, clever, pretty, unhappy ; but it was none 
the less the thing to which she most owed her reputation. 
Being at the age of eighteen somewhere abroad with an 
aunt, she had had a vision of one of her parents at the mo- 
ment of death. The parent was in England, hundreds of 
miles away, and, so far as she knew, neither dying nor dead. 
It was by day, in the museum of some great foreign town. 
She had passed alone, in advance of her companions, into a 
small room containing some famous work of art and occupied 
at that moment by two other persons. One of these was an 
old custodian; the second, before observing him, she took 
for a stranger, a tourist. She was merely conscious that he 
was bareheaded, and seated on a bench. The instant her 
eyes rested on him, however, she beheld, to her amazement, 
her father, who, as if he had long waited for her, looked at 
her in singular distress, with an impatience that was akin to 
reproach. She rushed to him with a bewildered cry, ‘* Papa, 
what is it?** but this was followed by an exhibition of still 
livelier feeling when, on her movement, he simply vanished, 
leaving the custodian and her relations, who were at her heels, 
to gather round her in dismay. These persons, the official, 
the aunt, the cousins, were therefore in a manner witnesses 
of the fact—the fact at least of the impression made on her; 
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and there was the further testimony of a doctor who was at- 
tending one of the party and to whom it was immediately 
afterwards communicated. He gave her a remedy for hys- 
terics, but said to the aunt privately , ‘* Wait and see if some- 
thing does n't happen at home.”’ Something Aad happened 
—the poor father, suddenly and violently seized, had died 
that morning. The aunt, the mother’s sister, received before 
the day was out a telegram announcing the event and re- 
questing herto prepare her niece forit. Her niece was already 
prepared, and the girl's sense of this visitation remained of 
course indelible. We had all, as her friends, had it conveyed 
to us, and had conveyed it creepily to each other. Twelve 
years had elapsed, and, as a woman who had made an un- 
happy marriage and lived apart from her husband, she had 
become interesting from other sources ; but as the name she 
now bore was a name frequently borne, and as, moreover, 
her judicial separation, as things were going, could hardly 
count as a distinction, it was usual to qualify her as ‘the 
one, you know, who saw her father’s ghost.” 

As for him, dear man, he had seen his mother’s. I had 
never heard of that till this occasion on which our closer, our 
pleasanter acquaintance led him, through some turn of the 
subject of our talk, to mention it and to inspire me, in doing 
so, with the impulse to let him know that he had a rival in 
the field—a person with whom he could compare notes. 
Later on his story became for him, perhaps because of my 
unduly repeating it, likewise a convenient wordly label; but 
it had not been, a year before, the ground on which he was 
introduced to me. He had other merits, just as she, poor 
thing ! had others. I can honestly say that I was quite aware 
of them from the first—1 discovered them sooner than he dis- 
covered mine. I remember how, even at the time, it struck 
me that his sense of mine was quickened by my having been 
able to match, though not indeed straight from my own ex- 
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perience, his curious anecdote. It dated, this anecdote, as 
hers did, from some dozen years before—a year in which, at 
Oxford, he had, for some reason of his own, been staying on 
into the “‘Long.”’ He had been, in the August afternoon, 
on the river. Coming back into his room while it was still 
distinct daylight, he found his mother standing there as if 
her eyes had been fixed on the door. He had hada letter from 
her that morning, from Ireland, where she was staying with 
her father. At the sight of him she smiled with extraordi- 
nary radiance and held out her arms to him, and then, as he 
sprang forward and joyfully opened his own, she vanished 
from the place. He wrote to her that night, telling her what 
had happened ; the letter had been carefully preserved. The 
next morning he heard of her death. He was, through this 
chance of our talk, extremely struck with the little prodigy 
I was able to produce for him. He had never encountered 
another case. Certainly they ought to meet, my friend and 
he; certainly they would have something in common. I 
would arrange this, wouldn't I?—if she didn't mind; for 
himself, he didn’t mind in the least. I had promised to 
speak to her of the matter as soon as possible, and within the 
week I was able to do so. She “‘ minded” as little as he; 
she was perfectly willing to see him. And yet no meeting 
was to occur—as meetings are commonly understood. 


II 


That's just half my tale—the extraordinary way it was 
hindered. This was the fault of a series of accidents ; but 
the accidents continued for years and became, for me and fo, 
others, a subject of hilarity with either party. They were 
droll enough at first; then they grew rather a bore. The 
odd thing was that both parties were amenable; it wasn’t a 
case of their being indifferent, much less of their being indis- 
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posed. It was one of the caprices of chance, aided, I sup- 
pose, by some opposition of their interests and habits. His 
were centred in his office, his eternal inspectorship, which 
left him small leisure, constantly calling him away and mak- 
ing him break engagements. He liked society, but he 
found it everywhere and took itata run. I never knew ata 
given moment where he was, and there were times when for 
months together I never saw him. She, on her side, was 
practically suburban ; she lived at Richmond, and never went 
*out."” She was a woman of distinction, but not of fashion, 
and felt, as people said, her situation. Decidedly proud and 
rather whimsical, she lived her life as she had planned it. 
There were things one could do with her, but one couldn't 
make her come to one’s parties. One went, indeed, a little 
more than seemed quite convenient to hers, which consisted 
of her cousin, a cup of tea and the view. The tea was good ; 
but the view was familiar, though perhaps not, like the cousin 
(a disagreeable old maid, who had been of the group at the 
museum, and with whom she now lived), offensively so. 
This connection with an inferior relative, which had partly 
an economical motive—she proclaimed her companion a 
marvellous manager—was one of the little perversities we had 
to forgive her. Another was her estimate of the proprieties 
created by her rupture with her husband: it was extreme— 
many persons called it even morbid. She made no advances; 
she cultivated scruples; she suspected, or I should perhaps 
rather say she remembered, slights; she was one of the few 
I have known whom that particular predicament had ren- 
dered modest rather than bold. Dear thing! she had some 
delicacy. Especially marked were the limits she had set to 
possible attentions from men: it was always her thought that 
her husband was waiting to pounce on her. She discouraged, 
if she did n't forbid, the visits of male persons not senile: 
she said she could never be too careful. 
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When I first mentioned to her that I had a friend whom 
fate had distinguished in the same weird way as herself, I 
put her quite at liberty to say, “Oh, bring him out to see 
me!** I should probably have been able to bring him, and 
a situation perfectly innocent, or at any rate comparatively 
simple, would have been created. But she uttered no such 
word ; she only said: ‘*I must meet him, certainly ; yes, I 
shall look out for him!** That caused the first delay, and 
meanwhile various things happened. One of them was that, 
as time went on, she made, charming as she was, more and 
more friends, and that it regularly befell that these friends 
were sufficiently also friends of his to bring him up in con- 
versation. It was odd that without belonging, as it were, to 
the same world, or, according to the horrid term, the same 
set, my baffled pair should have happened in so many cases 
to fall in with the same people and make them join in the 
funny chorus. She had friends who did n't know each other, 
but who inevitably and punctually recommended him. She 
had also the sort of originality, the intrinsic interest, that led 
her to be kept by each of us as a kind of private resource, 
cultivated jealously, more or less in secret, as a person whom 
one didn’t meet in society, whom it was not for every one 
—whom it was not for the vulgar—to approach, and with 
whom, therefore, acquaintance was particularly difficult and 
particularly precious. We saw her separately, with appoint- 
ments and conditions, and found it made on the whole for 
harmony not to tell each other. Somebody had always had 
a note from her still later than somebody else. There was 
some silly woman who for a long time, among the unprivil- 
eged, owed to three simple visits to Richmond a reputation 
for being intimate with “lots of awfully clever out-of-the- 
way people.” 

Every one has had friends it has seemed a happy thought 
to bring together, and every one remembers that his hap- 
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piest thoughts have not been his greatest successes; but I 
doubt if there was ever a case in which the failure was in such 
direct proportion to the quantity of influence set in motion. 
It is really, perhaps, the quantity of influence that was most 
remarkable. My lady and gentleman each declared to me 
and others that it was like the subject of a roaring farce. 
The reason first given had, with time, dropped out of sight, 
and fifty better ones flourished on top of it. They were so 
awfully alike: they had the same ideas and tricks and tastes, 
the same prejudices and superstitions and heresies ; they said 
the same things, and sometimes did them; they liked and 
disliked the same persons and places, the same books, 
authors and styles; any one could see a certain identity even 
in their looks and their features. It established much of a 
propriety that they were, in common parlance, equally 
‘nice,’ and almost equally handsome. But the great same- 
ness, for wonder and chatter, was their rare perversity in re- 
gard to being photographed. They were the only persons 
ever heard of who had never been “ taken,’ and who had a 
passionate objection to it. They just would n't be, for any- 
thing any one could say. I had loudly complained of this; 
him in particular I had so vainly desired to be able to show, 
on my drawing-room chimney-piece, in a Bond Street frame. 
It was at any rate the very liveliest ofall the reasons why they 
ought to know each other—all the lively reasons reduced to 
naught by the strange law that had made them bang so 
many doors in each other s face, made them the buckets in 
the well, the two ends of the see-saw, the two parties in the 
state, so that when one was up the other was down, when 
one was out the other was in; neither by any possibility en- 
tering a house till the other had left it, or leaving it, all un- 
witting, till the other was at hand. They only arrived when 
they had been given up, which was precisely also when they 
departed. They were in a word alternate and incompati 
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ble; they missed each other with an inveteracy that could be 
explained only by its being preconcerted. It was, however, 
so far from preconcerted that it had ended (literally after 
several years) by disappointing and annoying them. I don't 
think their curiosity was lively till it had been proved utterly 
vain. A great deal, of course, was done to help them, but 
it merely laid wires for them to trip. To give examples I 
should have to have taken notes; but I happen to remember 
that neither had ever been able to dine on the right occasion. 
The right occasion for each was the occasion that would 
be wrong for the other. On the wrong one they were most 
punctual, and there were never any but wrong ones. The 
very elements conspired, and the constitution of man rein- 
forced them. A cold, a headache, a bereavement, a storm, 
a fog, an earthquake, a cataclysm, infallibly intervened. 
The whole business was beyond a joke. 

Yet as a joke it had to be taken, though one could n't help 
feeling that the joke had made the situation serious, had pro- 
duced on the part of each a consciousness, an awkwardness, 
a positive dread of the Jast accident of all, the only one with 
any freshness left, the accident that would bring them face 
to face. The final effect of its predecessors had been to 
kindle this instinct. They were quite ashamed—perhaps 
even a little of each other. So much preparation, so much 
frustration: what, indeed, could be good enough for it all to 
lead up to? A mere meeting would be mere flatness. Did 
I see them at the end of years, they often asked, just stupidly 
confronted? If they were bored by the joke, they might be 
worse bored by something else. They made exactly the 
same reflections, and each in some manner was sure to hear 
of the other's. I really think it was this peculiar diffidence 
that finally controlled the situation ; I mean, that if they had 
failed for the first year or two because they couldn't help it, 
they kept up the habit because they had—what shall I call 
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it?—grown nervous. It really took some lurking volition to 
account for anything so absurd. 


III 


When, to crown our long acquaintance, I accepted his re- 
newed offer of marriage, it was humorously said, I know, 
that I had made the gift of his photograph a condition. 
This was so far true that I had refused to give him mine 
without it. At any rate I had him at last, in his high dis- 
tinction, on the chimney-piece, where, the day she called to 
congratulate me, she came nearer than she had ever done to 
seeing him. He had set her, in being taken, an example 
which I invited her to follow ; he had sacrificed his perver- 
sity—would n't she sacrifice hers? She, too, must give me 
something on my engagement—wouldn’t she give me the 
companion-piece? She laughed and shook her head; she 
had headshakes whose impulse seemed to come from as far 
away as the breeze that stirsa flower. The companion-piece 
to the portrait of my future husband was the portrait of his 
future wife. She had taken her stand—she could depart 
from it as little as she could explain it. It was a prejudice, 
an entétement, a vow—she would live and die unphotographed. 
Now, too, she was alone in that state: this was what she 
liked; it made her so much more original. She rejoiced in 
the fall of her late associate and looked a long time at his 
picture, about which she made no memorable remark, though 
she even turned it over to see the back. About our engage- 
ments he was charming—full of cordiality and sympathy. 
** You ‘ve known him even longer than I ‘ve mot,”’ she said, 
“and that seems a very long time.** She understood how we 
had jogged together over hill and dale and how inevitable it 
was that we should now rest together. I*m definite about 
all this because what followed is so strange that it's a kind 
of relief to me to mark the point up to which our relations 
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were as natural as ever. It was I myself who, in a sudden 
madness, altered and destroyed them, I see now that she 
gave me no pretext and that I only found one in the way she 
looked at the fine face in the Bond Street frame. How, then, 
would I have her look at it? What I had wanted from 
the first was to make her care forhim. Well, that was what 
I still wanted—up to the moment of her having promised 
me that he would on this occasion really aid me to break the 
silly spell that had kept them asunder. I had arranged with 
him to do his part if she would as triumphantly do hers. I 
was on a different footing now—I was on a footing to 
answer for him. I would positively engage that on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, at five, he would be on that spot. He was 
out of town, on pressing business ; but, pledged to keep his 
promise to the letter, would return, on purpose, in abundant 
time. ‘* Are you perfectly sure?*’ I remember she asked, 
looking grave and considering ; I thought she had turned a 
little pale. She was tired, she was indisposed: it was a pity 
he was to see her, after all, at so poor a moment. If he only 
could have seen her five years before! However, I replied 
that this time I was sure, and that success therefore depended 
simply on herself. At five o'clock on the Saturday she 
would find him in a particular chair I pointed out, the one 
in which he usually sat and in which (though this I did n't 
mention) he had been sitting when, the week before, he put 
the question of our future to me in the way that had brought 
me round. She looked at it in silence, just as she had looked 
at the photograph, while I repeated for the twentieth time 
that it was too preposterous it should n't somehow be feasible 
to introduce to one’s dearest friend one’s second self. ‘ Am 
I your dearest friend?** she asked with a smile that for a 
moment brought back her beauty. I replied by pressing her 
to my bosom ; after which she said: ‘Well, I'll come. 
I'm extraordinarily afraid, but you may count on me.” 
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When she had left me I began to wonder what she was 
afraid of, for she had spoken as if she fully meant it. The next 
day, late in the afternoon, I had three lines from her: she 
had found, on getting home, news of her husband's death. 
She had not seen him for seven years ; but she wished me to 
know it in this way before I should hear of it in another. It 
made, however, in her life, strange and sad to say, so little 
difference that she would scrupulously keep her appointment. 
I rejoiced for her—I supposed it would make at least the dif- 
ference of her having more money ; but even in this diversion, 
far from forgetting that she had said she was afraid, I seemed 
to catch sight of a reason for her being so. Her fear, as the 
evening went on, became contagious, and the contagion took, 
in my breast, the form of a sudden panic. It wasn't jealousy 
—it was the dread of jealousy. I called myself a fool for 
not having been quiet till we were man and wife. After 
that, somehow, I should feel secure. It was only a question 
of waiting another month—a trifle, surely, for people who had 
waited so long. It had been plain enough she was nervous, 
and now that she was free she naturally would n't be less so. 
What was her nervousness, therefore, but a presentiment ? 
She had been hitherto the victim of interference, but it was 
quite possible she would henceforth be the source of it. The 
victim, in that case, would be my simple self. What had 
the interference been but the finger of Providence pointing 
a danger? The danger was, of course, for poor me. It had 
been kept at bay by a series of accidents unexampled in their 
frequency ; but the reign of accident was now visibly at an 
end, I had an intimate conviction that both parties would 
keep the tryst. It was more and more impressed upon me 
that they were approaching, converging. We had talked 
about breaking the spell ; well, it would be effectually broken 
—unless, indeed, it should merely take another form, and 
overdo their encounters as it had overdone their escapes. 
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This was something I could n't sit still for thinking of; it 
kept me awake—at midnight I was full of unrest. At last I 
felt there was only one way of laying the ghost. If the 
reign of accident was over I must just take up the succession. 
I sat down and wrote a hurried note, which would meet him 
on his return and which, as the servants had gone to bed, I 
sallied forth, bareheaded, into the empty, gusty street, to 
drop into the nearest pillar-box. It was to tell him that I 
should n’t be able to be at home in the afternoon as I had 
hoped, and that he must postpone his visit till dinner-time. 
This was an implication that he would find me alone. 


IV 


When accordingly at five she presented herself I naturally 
felt false and base. My act had been a momentary mad- 
ness, but I had at least to be consistent. She remained an 
hour ; he of course never came; and I could only persist in 
my perfidy. I had thought it best to let her come; singular 
as this now seems to me, I thought it diminished my guilt; 
yet, as she sat there, distinctly white and weary, stricken with 
a sense of everything her husband's death had opened up, I 
felt an almost intolerable pang of pity and remorse. If I 
did n't tell her on the spot what I had done, it was because 
I was too ashamed. I feigned astonishment—I feigned it to 
the end; I protested that if ever I had had confidence I had 
had it that day. 1 blush as I tell my story—I take it as my 
penance. There was nothing indignant I did n't say about 
him; I invented suppositions, attenuations; I admitted in 
stupefaction, as the hands of the clock travelled, that their 
luck hadn't turned. She smiled at this vision of their 
“luck,” but she looked anxious—she looked unusual: the 
only thing that kept me up was the fact that, oddly enough, 
she wore mourning—no great depths of crape, but simple 
and scrupulous black. She had in her bonnet three small 
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black feathers. She carried a little muff of astrachan. This 
put me, by the aid of some acute reflection, a little in the 
right. She had written to me that the sudden event 
made no difference for her, but apparently it made as much 
difference as that. If she was inclined to the usual forms, 
why didn’t she observe that of not going, the first day or 
two, out to tea? There was some one she wanted so much 
to see, that she could n't wait till her husband was buried. 
Such a betrayal of eagerness made me hard and cruel enough 
to practice my odious deceit, though at the same time, as 
the hour waxed and waned, I suspected in her something 
deeper still than disappointment and somewhat less success- 
fully concealed. I mean a strange underlying relief, the 
soft, low emission of the breath that comes when a danger is 
past. What happened as she spent her barren hour with me 
was that at last she gave him up. She let him go forever. 
She made the most graceful joke of it that I’ve ever seen 
made of anything ; but it was a great date in her life. She 
spoke, with her mild gaiety, of all the other vain times, the 
long game of hide-and-seek, the unprecedented queerness of 
such a relation. For it was, or had been, a relation, was n't 
it, hadn't it? That was just the absurd part of it. When, 
as she got up to go, I said to her that it was more a relation 
than ever, but that I hadn't the face, after what had oc- 
curred, to propose to her for the present another oppor- 
tunity. It was plain that the only valid opportunity would 
be my accomplished marriage. Of course she would be at 
my wedding? It was even to be hoped that Ae would. 

“If Jam, he won't be! ** she declared with a laugh. 

I admitted there might be something in that. The thing 
was, therefore, to get us safely married first. 

** That won't help us. Nothing will help us!"* she said, 
as she kissed me farewell. ‘I shall never, never see him!" 
It was with those words she left me. 
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I could bear her disappointment, as I"ve called it; but 
when a couple of hours later I received him at dinner, I 
found that I couldn't bear his. The way my manceuvre 
might have affected him had not been particularly present to 
me ; but the result of it was the first word of reproach that 
had ever yet dropped fromhim. I say “ reproach,”* because 
that expression is scarcely too strong for the terms in which 
he conveyed to me his surprise that, under the extraordinary 
circumstances, I should not have found some means not to 
deprive him of such an occasion. I might really have man- 
aged either not to be obliged to go out or to let their meet- 
ing take place all the same. They would probably have got 
on in my drawing-room without me. At this I quite broke 
down—I confessed my iniquity and the miserable reason of 
it. I had not put her off, and I had not gone out; she had 
been there and, after waiting for him an hour, had departed 
in the belief that he had been absent by his own fault. 

**She must think me a precious brute! ** he exclaimed. 
** Did she say of me—what she had a right to say?” 

**T assure you she said nothing that showed the least * el- 
ing. She looked at your photograph, she even turned round 
the back of it, on which your address happens to be in- 
scribed. Yet it provoked her to no demonstration. She 
does n't care so much as all that.” 

** Then why are you afraid of her?" 

‘Tt was not of her I was afraid. It was of you.” 

“Did you think I would fall in love with her? You 
never alluded to such a possibility before,’ he went on as I 
remained silent ; ‘‘ admirable person as you pronounced her, 
that wasn’t the light in which you showed her to me.” 

“Do you mean that, if it ad been, you would have man- 
aged by this time to catch a glimpse of her? I didn't fear 
things then,” I added. ‘I had n't the same reason.” 

He kissed me at this, and when I remembered that she 
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had done so an hour or two before I felt for an instant as if 
he were taking from my lips the very pressure of hers. In 
spite of kisses the incident had shed a certain chill, and I 
suffered horribly from the sense that he had seen me guilty 
ofa fraud. He had seen it only through my frank avowal, 
but I was as unhappy as if I had a stain to efface. I couldn't 
get over the manner of his looking at me when I spoke of 
her apparent indifference to his not having come. For the 
first time since I had known him he seemed to have ex- 
pressed a doubt of my word. Before we parted, I told him 
that I would undeceive her, start the first thing in the morn- 
ing for Richmond and there let her know that he had been 
blameless. At this he kissed me again. I would expiate 
my sin, I said; I would humble myself in the dust; I 
would confess, and ask to be forgiven. At this he kissed 
me once more.. 


V 


In the train the next day this struck me as a good deal for 
him to have consented to; but my purpose was firm enough 
to carry me on. I mounted the long hill to where the view 
begins, and then I knocked at her door. I was a trifle mys- 
tified by the fact that her blinds were still drawn: I reflected 
that if, in the stress of my compunction, I had come early, 
I had certainly yet allowed people time to get up. 

“At home, mum? She has left home for ever.” 

I was extraordinarily startled by this announcement of the 
elderly parlour-maid. 

** She has gone away ?”* 

**She’s dead, mum, please." Then, as I grasped at the 
horrible word: ‘She died last night.” 

The loud cry that escaped me sounded even in my own 
ears like some harsh violation of the hour. I felt for the 
moment as if I had killed her; I turned faint and saw, 
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through a vagueness, the woman hold out her arms to me. 
Of what next happened I have no recollections, nor of any- 
thing but my friend's poor stupid cousin, in a darkened room, 
after an interval that I suppose very brief, sobbing at me in 
a smothered accusatory way. I can’t say how long it took 
me to understand, to believe, and to press back, with an im- 
mense effort, that pang of responsibility which superstitiously, 
insanely, had been at first almost all I was conscious of. 
The doctor, after the fact, had been superlatively wise and 
clear : he was satisfied of a long-latent weakness of the heart, 
which had probably been determined years before by the 
agitations and terrors so quickly begotten by her marriage. 
She had had in those days cruel scenes with her husband; 
she had been in fear of her life. All emotion, everything in 
the nature of anxiety and suspense, had been, after that, to 
be strongly deprecated, as in her marked cultivation of a 
quiet life she was evidently well aware; but who could say 
that any one, especially a ‘ real lady,” could be successfully 
protected from every little rub? She had had one a day or 
two before in the news of her husband's death; for there 
were shocks of all kinds, not only those of grief and surprise. 
For that matter, she had never dreamed of so neara release; 
it had looked uncommonly as if he would live as long as 
herself. Then in the evening, in town, she had manifestly 
had another: something must have happened there which it 
would be indispensable to clear up. She had come back 
very late—it was past eleven o'clock, and on being met in 
the hall by her cousin, who was extremely anxious, had said 
that she was tired and must rest a moment before mounting 
the stairs. They had passed together into the dining-room, 
her companion proposing a glass of wine and bustling to the 
sideboard to pour it out. This took but a moment, and 
when my informant turned round our poor friend had not 
had time to seatherself. Suddenly, with a little moan that was 
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barely audible, she dropped upon the sofa. She was dead. 
What unknown “little rub’’ had dealt her the blow? What 
shock, in the name of wonder, sad she had in town? I 
mentioned immediately the only one I could imagine—her 
having failed to meet at my house, to which by invitation 
for the purpose she had come at five o'clock, the gentleman 
I was to be married to, who had been accidently kept away, 
and with whom she had no acquaintance whatever. This, 
obviously, counted for little ; but something else might easily 
have occurred ; nothing in the London streets was more pos- 
sible than an accident, especially an accident in those desper- 
ate cabs. What had she done, where had she gone, on 
leaving my house? I had taken for granted she had gone 
straight home. We both presently remembered that in her 
excursions to town she sometimes, for convenience, for re- 
freshment, spent an hour or two at the ** Gentlewomen,” 
the quiet little ladies’ club, and I promised that it should be 
my first care to make, at that establishment, thorough in- 
quiry. Then we entered the dim and dreadful chamber 
where she lay locked up in death, and where, asking after a 
little to be left alone with her, I remained for half an hour. 
Death had made her, had kept her beautiful ; but I felt above 
all, as I kneeled at her bed, that it had made her, had kept 
her silent. It had turned the key on something I was con- 
cerned to know. 

On my return from Richmond I drove, after another duty 
had been performed, to his chambers. It was the first time, 
but I had often wanted to see them. On the staircase, 
which, as the house contained twenty sets of rooms, was un- 
restrictedly public, I met his servant, who went back with 
me and ushered me in. At the sound of my entrance he 
appeared in the doorway of a further room, and the instant 
we were alone I produced my news: ‘She *s dead!" 

* Dead?” 
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He was tremendously struck, and I observed that he had 
no need to ask whom, in my abruptness, I meant. 

“© She died last evening, just after leaving me." 

He stared with the strangest expression, his eyes searching 
mine as if they were looking for a trap. ‘* Last evening— 
after leaving you?*’ He repeated my words in stupefaction. 
Then he brought out so that it was in stupefaction I heard: 
“‘ Impossible! I saw her.** 

“*You ‘saw’ her?” 

**On that spot—where you stand.” 

This brought back to me after an instant, as if to help me 
to take it in, the memory of the strange warning of his 
youth. ‘In the hour of death—I understand: as you so 
pathetically saw your mother.” 

“* Ah! not as I saw my mother—not that way, not that 
way!"’ He was deeply moved by my news—far more 
moved, I perceived, than he would have been the day before : 
it gave mea vivid sense that, as I had then said to myself, 
there was indeed a relation between them and that he had 
actually been face to face with her. Such an idea, by its re- 
assertion of his extraordinary privilege, would have suddenly 
presented him as painfully abnormal had he not so vehe- 
mently insisted on the difference. ‘I saw her living—I 
saw her to speak to her—I saw her as I see you now!" 

It is remarkable that for a moment, though only for a 
moment, I found relief in the more personal, as it were, but 
also the more natural of the two phenomena. The next, as 
I embraced this image of her having come to him on leaving 
me, and of just what it accounted for in the disposal of her 
time, I demanded, with a shade of harshness, of which I was 
aware— 

‘* What on earth did she come for?” 

He had now had a minute to think—to recover himself 
and judge of effects, so that if it was still with excited eyes 
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he spoke, he showed a conscious redness, and made an in- 
consequent attempt to smile away the gravity of his words. 

“‘She came just to see me. She came—after what had 
passed at your house—so that we should, after all, at last 
meet. The impulse seemed to me beautiful, and that was 
the way I took it.” 

I looked round the room where she had been—where she 
had been, and I never had been. 

*¢ And was the way you took it the way she expressed it ?”” 

‘She only expressed it by being here and by letting me 
look at her. That was enough! *’ he exclaimed with a sing- 
ular laugh. 

I wondered more and more. ‘‘You mean she didn’t 
speak to you?” 

‘*She said nothing. She only looked at me as I looked at 
her.” 

“* And you didn’t speak either?"’ 

He gave me again his painful smile. ‘I thought of you. 
The situation was every way delicate. I used the finest 
tact. But she saw she had pleased me.’ He even repeated 
his dissonant laugh. 

“She evidently pleased you!** Then I thought a 
moment. ‘* How long did she stay?" 

“* How can I say? It seemed twenty minutes, but it was 
probably a good deal less.” 

‘* Twenty minutes of silence! ’” I began to have my def- 
inite view, and now in fact quite to clutch at it. ‘Do you 
know you’re telling me a story positively monstrous ?”” 

He had been standing with his back to the fire; at this, 
with a pleading look, he came to me. ‘I beseech you, 
dearest, to take it kindly.” 

I could take it kindly, and I signified as much; but I 
could n’t somehow, as he rather awkwardly opened his arms, 
let him draw me to him. So there fell between us, for an 
appreciable time, the discomfort of a great silence. 
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VI 


He broke it presently by saying: ‘ There's absolutely no 
doubt of her death?” 

“‘Unfortunately none. I’ve just risen from my knees by 
the bed where they *ve laid her out.” 

He fixed his eyes hard on the floor , then he raised them to 
mine. ‘* How does she look?” 

** She looks—at peace.” 

He turned away again, while I watched him; but after a 
moment he began: ‘‘ At what hour, then——?”’ 

** Tt must have been near midnight. She dropped as she 
reached her house—from an affection of the heart which she 
knew herself and her physician knew her to have, but of 
which, patiently, bravely, she had never spoken to me.” 

He listened intently, and for a minute he was unable to 
speak. At last he broke out with an accent of which the 
almost boyish confidence, the really sublime simplicity rings 
in my ears as I write: ‘* Wasn't she wonderful!’ Even 
at the time I was able to do it justice enough to remark in 
reply that I had always told him so ; but the next minute, 
as if after speaking he had caught a glimpse of what he 
might have made me feel, he went on quickly— 

** You see that if she didn’t get home till midnight——” 

I instantly took him up. ‘* There was plenty of time for 
you to have seen her? How so,” I inquired, ** when you 
didn’t leave my house till late? I don’t remember the 
very moment—I was preoccupied. But you know that, 
though you said you had lots to do, you sat for some time 
after dinner. She, on her side, was all the evening at the 
*Gentlewomen.’ I've just come from there. I've ascer- 
tained. She had tea there; she remained a long, long 
time.” 

“ What was she doing all the long, long time?" 
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I saw that he was eager to challenge at every step my ac- 
count of the matter; and the more he showed this the more 
I found myself disposed to insist, on that account, to prefer, 
with apparent perversity, an explanation which only deepened 
the marvel and the mystery, but which, of the two prodigies 
it had to choose from, my reviving jealousy found easiest 
toaccept. He stood there pleading with a candor that now 
seems to me beautiful for the privilege of having, in spite of 
supreme defeat, known the living woman; while I, with a 
passion I wonder at to-day, though it still smoulders, in a 
manner, in its ashes, could only reply that, through a strange 
gift shared by her with his mother and on her own side like- 
wise hereditary, the miracle of his youth had been renewed 
for him, the miracle of hers for her. She had been to him— 
yes, and by an impulse as charming as he liked; but, oh! 
she had not been in the body! It was a simple question of 
evidence. I had had, I assured him, a definite statement of 
what she had done, most of the time, at the little club. The 
place was almost empty, but the servants had noticed her. 
She had sat motionless, in a deep chair, by the drawing- 
room fire; she had leaned back her head, she had closed her 
eyes, she had seemed softly to sleep. 

“TIsee. But till what o'clock?” 

“‘ There,”’ I was obliged to answer, ‘ the servants fail me 
a little. ‘The portress, in particular, is unfortunately a fool, 
though even she, too, is supposed to bea Gentlewoman. She 
was evidently, at that period of the evening, without a sub- 
stitute and against regulations, absent for some little time 
from the cage in which it’s her business to watch the com- 
ings and goings. She *s muddled, she palpably prevaricates ; 
so I can't positively, from her observation, give you an hour. 
But it was remarked toward half-past ten that our poor 
friend was no longer in the club.” 
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“« She came straight here ; and from here she went straight 
to the train.” 

“She could n't have run it so close,’’ I declared ; ‘* that 
was a thing she particularly never did.” 

“‘There was no need of running it close, my dear—she 
had plenty of time. Your memory is at fault about my hav- 
ing left you late—I left you, as it happens, unusually early. 
I’m sorry my stay with you seemed long; for I was back 
here by ten.” 

“‘To put yourself into your slippers,”’ I rejoined, * and 
fall asleep in your chair. You slept till morning—you saw 
her in a dream !” 

He looked at me in silence and with sombre eyes—eyes 
that showed me he had some irritation to repress. Presently 
I went on— 

“You had a visit, at an extraordinary hour, from a lady 
—soit: nothing in the world is more probable. But there 
are ladies and ladies. How, in the name of goodness, if she 
was unannounced and dumb and you had never, into the 
bargain, seen the least portrait of her—how could you iden- 
tify the person we're talking of?” 

“Haven't I, to absolute satiety, heard her described? I “Il 
describe her for you in every particular.” 

“Don't!” I exclaimed, with a promptness that made him 
laugh once more. I coloured at this, but I continued : 
“Did your servant introduce her?” 

** He was n't here—he’s always away when he’s wanted. 
One of the features of this big house is that, from the street- 
door, the different floors are accessible practically without 
challenge. My servant makes love toa young person em- 
ployed in the rooms above these, and he had a long bout of 
it last evening. When he’s out on that job, he leaves my 
outer door, on the staircase, so much ajar as to enable him 
to slip back without a sound. The door then only requires 
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a push. She pushed it—that simply took a little courage.” 

** A little? It took tons! And it took all sorts of im- 
possible calculations.” 

“‘ Well, she had them—she made them. Mind you, I 
do n’t deny fora moment,”” he added, “that it was very, 
very wonderful !” 

Something in his tone prevented me for a while from trust- 
ing myself to speak. At last I said: ‘‘ How did she come 
to know where you live?” 

** By remembering the address on the little label the shop- 
people happily left sticking to the frame I had had made for 
my photograph.” 

«* And how was she dressed?" 

**In mourning, my own dear. No great depths of crape, 
but simple and scrupulous black. She had in her bonnet 
three small black feathers. She carried a little muff of 
astrachan. She has near the left eye,"’ he continued, ‘a 
tiny vertical scar——"" 

I stopped him short. ‘The mark of a caress from her 
husband.” Then I added: ‘*How close you must have 
been to her! He made no answer to this, and I thought he 
blushed, observing which I broke straight off. ‘ Well, 
good-bye.” 

**You won't stay a little?”" He came to me again, ten- 
derly, At this time I suffered him. Her visit had its 
beauty,” he murmured as he held me, “but yours has a 
greater one.” 

I let him kiss me, but I remembered, as I had remembered 
the day before, that the last kiss she had given (as I sup- 
posed) in this world had been for the lips he touched. 

«I'm life, you see,” I answered. ‘* What you saw last 
night was death.” 

** It was life! it was life!" 
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He spoke with a kind of soft stubbornness, and I disen- 
gaged myself: we stood looking at each other hard. 

“© You describe the scene—so far as you describe it at all 
—in terms that are incomprehensible. She was in the room 
before you knew it?” 

“‘T looked up from my letter-writing—at that table under 
the lamp I had been wholly absorbed in it—and she stood 
before me.” 

** Then what did you do?” 

«I sprang up with an ejaculation, and she, with a smile, 
laid her finger, ever so warningly, yet with a sort of delicate 
dignity, to her lips. I knew it meant silence, but the strange 
thing was that it seemed immediately to explain and to 
justify her. We stood, at any rate, for a time that, as I’ve 
told you, I can’t calculate, face to face. It was just as you 
and I stand now.” 

‘* Simply staring?” 

He impatiently protested. ‘ Ah! qwe’re not staring !*” 

‘* Yes, but were talking.” 

‘© Well, we were—after a fashion.”” He lost himself in 
the memory of it. ‘ It was as friendly as this.” 

I had it on my tongue’s end to ask if that were saying 
much for it, but I remarked instead that what they had evi- 
dently done was to gaze in mutual admiration. Then I in- 
quired whether his recognition of her had been immediate. 

“*Not quite,” he replied, ‘‘ for, of course, I didn’t expect 
her; but it came to me long before she went who she was— 
who she could only be.” 

I thought a little. ‘ And how did she at last go?” 

‘* Just as she arrived. The door was open behind her, 
and she passed out.” 

“* Was she rapid—slow ?”’ 
** Rather quick. But looking behind her,"’ he added with 
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asmile. ‘I let her go, for I perfectly understood that I 
was to take it as she wished.” 

I was conscious of exhaling a long, vague sigh. ‘‘ Well, 
you must take it now as J wish—you must let me go." 

At this he drew near me again, detaining and persuading 
me, declaring with all due gallantry that I was a very differ- 
ent matter. I would have given anything to have been 
able to ask him if he had touched her, but the words refused 
to form themselves: I knew well enough how horrid and 
| vulgar they would sound. I said something else—I forget 
exactly what ; it was feebly tortuous and intended to make 
him tell me without my putting the question. But he 
did n't tell me; he only repeated, as if from a glimpse of 
the propriety of soothing and consoling me, the sense of his 
declaration of some minutes before, that she was indeed ex- 
quisite, as I had always insisted, but that I was his “ real ** 
friend and his very own for ever. This led me to reassert, 
in the spirit of my previous rejoinder, that I had at least the 
merit of being alive; which, in turn, drew from him again 
the flash of contradiction I dreaded— 

“© Oh, she was alive ! she was, she was! °° 

“*She was dead! she was dead!*’ I asseverated with an 
energy, a determination that it should de so, which comes 
back to me now almost as grotesque. But the sound of the 
word, as it rang out, filled me suddenly with horror, and ail 
the natural emotion the meaning of it might have evoked 
in other conditions gathered now and broke in a flood. It 
rolled over me that it was a great affection quenched 
: and how much I had loved and trusted her. I had 

a vision at the same time of the lonely beauty of her 
i) end. ‘She's gone! she’s lost to us forever!** I burst 
into sobs. 
| “That's exactly what I feel,” he exclaimed, speaking 
with extreme kindness and pressing me to him for comfort. 
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“She *s gone; she ‘s lost to us forever: so what does it 
matter now?"* He bent over me, and when his face had 
touched mine I scarcely knew if it were wet with my tears 
or with his own. 


VII 


It was my theory, my conviction, it became, as I may say, 
my attitude, that they had still never ‘‘met;** and it was 
just on this ground that I said to myself it would be gener- 
ous to ask him to stand with me beside her grave. He did 
so, very modestly and tenderly, and I assumed, though he 
himself clearly cared nothing for the danger, that the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, largely made up of persons who 
had known them both and had a sense of the long joke, 
would sufficiently deprive his presence of all light associa- 
tion. On the question of what had happened the evening 
of her death little more passed between us; I had been over- 
taken by a horror of the element of evidence. It seemed 
gross and prying on either hypothesis. He, on his side, had 
none to produce but a statement of his house-porter—on his 
own admission a most casual and intermittent personage— 
that between the hours of ten o’clock and midnight no less 
than three ladies in deep black had flitted in and out of the 
place. This proved far too much ; we had neither of us any 
use for three. He knew that I considered I had accounted 
for every fragment of her time, and we dropped the matter 
as settled ; we abstained from further discussion. What I 
knew, however, was that he abstained to please me rather 
than because he yielded to my reasons. He didn’t yield— 
he was only indulgent ; he clung to his interpretation because 
he liked it better. He liked it better, I held, because it had 
more to say to his vanity. That, in a similar position, 
would not have been its effect on me, though I had doubt- 
less quite as much; but these are things of individual 
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humour, as to which no person can judge for another. I 
should have supposed it more gratifying to be the subject of 
one of those inexplicable occurrences that are chronicled 
in thriliing books and disputed about at learned meetings ; I 
could conceive, on the part of a being just engulfed in the 
infinite and still vibrating with human emotion, of nothing 
more fine and pure, more high and august, than such an im- 
pulse of reparation, of admonition, or even of curiosity. 
That was beautiful, if one would, and I should in his place 
have thought more of myself for being so distinguished. It 
was public that he had already, that he had long been dis- 
tinguished, and what was this in itself but almost a proof? 
Each of the strange visitations contributed to establish the 
other. He had a different feeling ; but he had also, I hasten 
to add,an unmistakable desire not to make a stand or, as 
they say, a fuss about it. I might believe what I liked—the 
more so that the whole thing was, in a manner, a mystery of 
my producing. It was an event of my history, a puzzle of 
my consciousness, not of his ; therefore he would take about 
it any tone that struck me as convenient. We had both, at 
all events, other business on hand; we were pressed with 
preparations for our marriage. 

Mine were assuredly urgent, but I found, as the days went 
on, that to believe what I “liked” was to believe what I 
was more and more intimately convinced of. I found also 
that I didn’t like it so much as that came to, or that the 
pleasure, at any rate, was far from being the cause of my 


\ conviction. My obsession, as I may really call it, and as I 

i began to perceive, refused to be elbowed away, as I had 
i hoped, by my sense of paramount duties. If I had a great 
deal to do I had still more to think about, and the moment 

\ came when my occupations were gravely menaced by my 


thoughts. I see it all now, I feel it, I live it over. It’s 
terribly void of joy, it ’s full, indeed, to overflowing of bit- 
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terness; and yet I must do myself justice—I could n’t pos- 
sibly be other than I was. The same strange impressions, 
had I to meet them again, would produce the same deep 
anguish, the same sharp doubts, the same still sharper cer- 
tainties. Oh, it’s all the easier to remember than to write, 
but even if I could retrace the business hour by hour, could 
find terms for the inexpressible, the ugliness and the pain 
would quickly stay my hand. Let me then note, very sim- 
ply and briefly, that a week before our wedding-day, 
three weeks after her death, I became fully aware that I had 
something very serious to look in the face, and that, if I was 
to make this effort, I must make it on the spot and before 
another hour should elapse. My unextinguished jealousy— 
that was the Medusa-mask. It had n't died with her death, 
it had lividly survived, and it was fed by suspicions unspeak- 
able, They would be unspeakable to-day, that is, if I 
hadn't felt the sharp need of uttering them at the time. 
This need took possession of me—to save me, as it appeared, 
from my fate. When once it had done so, I saw—in the 
urgency of the case, the diminishing hours and shrinking 
interval—only one issue, that of absolute promptness and 
frankness. I could at least not do him the wrong of de- 
laying another day ; I could at least treat my difficulty as too 
fine for subterfuge. Therefore, very quietly, but none the 
less abruptly and hideously, I put it before him on a certain 
evening, that we must reconsider our situation and recognize 
that it had completely altered. 

He stared bravely. ‘* How has it altered?" 

‘‘Another person has come between us.” 

He hesitated a moment; then he said: *‘I won’t pretend 
not to know whom you mean!”’ He smiled in pity for my 
aberration, but he meant to be kind. ‘* A woman dead and 
buried ! °° 
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*¢ She ’s buried, but she’s not dead. She's dead for the 
world—she *s dead for me. But she’s not dead for you.” 

** You hark back to the different construction we put on 
her appearance that evening ?* 

** No,” I answered; ‘‘I hark back to nothing. I've no 
need of it. Ive more than enough with what's before 
me.” 

** And pray, darling, what is that ?”* 

** You ‘re completely changed.” 

** By that absurdity?’ he laughed. 

**Not so much by that one as by the other absurdities 
that have followed it.” 

** And what may they have been?” 

We had faced each other fairly, with eyes that did n't 
flinch; but his had a dim, strange light, and my certi- 
tude triumphed in his perceptible paleness. ‘‘ Do you really 
pretend,’ I asked, ‘* not to know what they are?” 

‘* My dear child,”’ he replied, “‘ you describe them too 
sketchily.”” 

I considered a moment. ‘One may well be embarrassed 
to finish the picture! But from that point of view—and 
from the beginning—what was ever more embarrassing than 
your idiosyncrasy ?” 

He was extremely vague. ‘* My idiosyncrasy? * 

** Your notorious, your peculiar power ! ** 

He gave a great shrug of impatience, a groan of overdone 
disdain. ‘* Oh, my peculiar power!" 

** Your accessibility to forms of life,’ I coldly went on; 
“your command of impressions, appearances, contacts 
closed—for our gain or our loss—to the rest of us. That 
was originally part of the deep interest with which you in- 
spired me—one of the reasons I was amused, I was indeed 

\ positively proud, to know you. It was a magnificent dis- 
tinction ; it’s a magnificent distinction still. But of course 
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I had no prevision of the way it would operate now; and 
even had that been the case I should have had none of the 
extraordinary way in which its action would affect me.” 

“‘To, what in the name of goodness,” he pleadingly in- 
quired, ‘‘ are you fantastically alluding?’* Then as I re- 
mained silent, gathering a tone for my charge. ‘‘ How in 
the world does it operate?** he went on; “and how in the 
world are you affected ?** 

“She missed you for five years,”’ I said, but she never 
misses you now. You're making it up!” 

“Making it up?*’ He had begun to turn from white to 
red. 

** You see her—you see her every night!" 

He gave a loud sound of derision, but it was not a genu- 
ine one. 

‘* She comes to you as she came that evening,”’ I declared ; 
*‘ having tried it, she found she liked it!*’ I was able, with 
God's help, to speak without blind passion or vulgar vio- 
lence; but those were the exact words—and far from 
«sketchy *’ they then appeared to me—that I uttered. 

He had turned away in his laughter, clapping his hands at 
my folly, but in an instant he faced me again, with a change 
of expression that struck me. 

**Do you dare to deny,” I asked, ‘that you habitually 
see her?” 

He had taken the line of indulgence, of meeting me half 
way and kindly humouring me. At all events, to my aston- 
ishment, he suddenly said : 

“* Well, my dear, what if I do?” 

“It’s your natural right; it belongs to your constitution 
and to your wonderful, if not perhaps quite enviable, fort- 
une. But you will easily understand that it separates us. I 
unconditionally release you.” 

** Release me?” 
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** You must choose between me and her.” 

He looked at me hard a moment. “I see.” Then he 
walked away a little, as if grasping what I had said and 
thinking how he had best treat it. At last he turned upon 
me afresh. ‘‘ Howon earth do you know such an awfully 
private thing? ”” 

** You mean because you ‘ve tried so hard to hide it? It 
is awfully private, and you may believe I shall never betray 
you. You've done your best, you've acted your part, 
you "ve behaved, poor dear! loyally and admirably. There- 
fore I’ve watched you in silence, playing my part, too; 
I ‘ve noted every drop in your voice, every absence in your 
eyes, every effort in your indifferent hand: I’ve waited till I 
was utterly sure and miserably unhappy. How can you 
hide it, when you ‘re abjectly in love with her, when you ‘re 
sick almost to death with the joy of what she gives you?” 
I checked his quick protest with a quicker gesture. ‘* You 
love her as you've mever loved, and, passion for passion, she 
gives it straight back! She rules you, she holds you, she 
has you all! A woman, in such a case as mine, divines and 
feels and sees; she’s not an idiot who has to be credibly in- 
formed. You come to me mechanically, compunctiously, 
with the dregs of your tenderness and the remnant of your 
life. Ican renounce you, but I can’t share you: the best 
of you is hers; I know what it is, and I freely give you up 
to her for ever! ** 

He made a gallant fight, but it couldn't be patched up; 
he repeated his denial, he retracted his admission, he ridi- 
culed my charge, of which I freely granted him moreover 
the indefensible extravagance. I did n't pretend for a mo- 
ment that we were talking of common things; I didn't 
pretend for a moment that he and she were common people. 
Pray, if they Aad been, how should I ever have cared for 
them? They had enjoyed a rare extension of being and 
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they had caught me up in their flight; only I could n't 
breathe in such an air and I promptly asked to be set down. 
Everything in the facts was monstrous, and most of all my 
lucid perception of them; the only thing allied to nature 
and truth was my having to act on that perception. 

I felt after I had spoken in this sense that my assurance 
was complete ; nothing had been wanting to it but the sight 
of my effect on him. He disguised, indeed, the effect in a 
cloud of chaff, a diversion that gained him time and covered 
his retreat. He challenged my sincerity, my sanity, almost 
my humanity, and that, of course, widened our breach and 
confirmed our rupture. He did everything, in short, but con- 
vince me either that I was wrong or that he was unhappy ; 
we separated, and I left him to his inconceivable communion. 

He never married, any more than I’ve done. When, six 
years later, in solitude and silence, I heard of his death, I 
hailed it as a direct contribution to my theory. It was sud- 
den, it was never properly accounted for, it was surrounded 
by circumstances in which—for, oh, I took them to pieces !— 
I distinctly read an intention, the mark of his own hidden 
hand. It was the result of a long necessity, of an unquench- 
able desire. To say exactly what I mean, it was a response 
to an irresistible call. 

HENRY JAMES. 
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NOTES 








EVOLUTION 


HAOS and Night and Silence: these. 
Then moving masses in a mystery. 
Sudden a globule leaps to space and flees 
To light and law and history. 
DorotrHea Lummi Moores. 





NOTES 


@ Mr. Frank Hazenplug’s past life and his real name have 
always been something of a mystery to me. I therefore 
welcomed the following article from the Dixon (Ill.) Even- 
ing Telegraph. The facts are interesting, ministering as 
they do to the modern love of personal gossip, and the style 
brings the perfume of country airs and blossoms. 


A DIXON BOY AT THE FRONT IN ART 
** Many of our readers will remember Mr. 
Henry Hazenplug, for several years associated 
with Mr. Harvey Camp in the furniture busi- 
ness in this city, and who removed with his 
family in the spring of 1882 to Chicago. In 
that family was a bright little baby boy of two 
years. It is doubtful if to-day he has any re- 
membrance of the city of his birth, but the day 
may come when Dixon will be proud to ac- 
knowledge him as her own. Very early in 
life he has developed a talent that bids fair ere 
long to place him in the front rank of decora- 
tive artists inthis or any other country. In a 
copy of The Cuap-Book for March, sent us 
by Mrs. C. A. Baker, of Chicago, we find 
an article, which we copy entire, in which the 
author styles our young Dixonite ‘A Little 
Boy Among the New Masters." ** 
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If Madame Roland, standing at the foot of the guillotine, 
had substituted “ Art** for ‘‘ Liberty *’ in her carefully-pre- 
pared last words, the saying would have been even more 
memorable than it is. It would have been much more 
quotable, for there can be little doubt that the crimes com- 
mitted in the name of Art outnumber those of any other 
of the words beginning with a capital. Most crimes are, 
after all, uninteresting—mere slaughter and suicides, which 
do n't appeal to one. From time to time, however, pathetic 
cases transpire which show real tragedy, and these are often 
incidents of the literary life. 

One hears of the privations which an author's family is 
forced to endure that he may produce his mediocre verse or 
commonplace novel. I have known of a woman who went 
without food nearly half the time that her husband might do 
his best work. But this was surpassed when I heard, the 
other day, of a husband who had lived for two years on food 
cooked in a blazer in order that his wife might test the recipes 
for her forthcoming volume of “Hints for the Chafing 
Dish.” 


“It is pleasant to know that Mr. Leonard Smithers, pub- 
lisher of The Savoy, is continuing his endeavors to bring 
himself more prominently before the public as a purveyor 
of books. Mr. Smithers has long been favorably known to 
a select circle of lovers of indecency as a publisher of the 
avowedly erotic. But now it seems that he is to extend his 
mission work to the great public. The avowedly erotic has 
not been faring so very well lately, since the Yellow Book 
went to the good. In spite of all that proper people may 
say about “ Jude the Obscure,” we have been fairly decent. 
In truth, until The Savoy appeared we were not well supplied 
with immorals in respectable guise, and we can but offer 
Mr. Smithers all good wishes. 




















LANDING OF MUTINOUS CREW ON ISLAND 
From “ The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.”’ 


We may, however, be permitted to doubt that he will 
have great success. I have noticed that when the most fla- 
grant offense to modesty will sometimes fail to attract, if 
supplied through the respectable bookseller, a more harmless 
book put forth through select channels will sometimes ap- 
peal enormously to the improper-minded. A case in point, 
I remember, happened in Cambridge. A man engaged in 
collecting this form of literature once asked me where I 
supposed he could get a copy of DeFoe’s “ Moll Flanders.” 
Having heard it spoken of in the vilest terms, he wished to 
possess it, and had vainly hunted through all the Boston 
book shops. I told him that it was not difficult to buy the 
book in Cambridge. It was prescribed reading in one of 
the English courses, and though not kept in stock in the 
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Boston shops, was to be had in a cheap edition at the Harvard 
Codperative Society. His face fell at once; the whole 
charm of the volume for him had gone. 


So long as Mr. Bok and Mr. James L. Ford continue to 
make copy out of Chicago's position as a “literary centre,” 
many persons will doubtless be interested in knowing what 
literary standing is necessary to dignify a place with the name 
of ‘‘centre.*” An article has recently appeared which throws 
some light on the subject. It is entitled, ‘“‘ Lady Authors 
in Melbourne.” 


‘The literary ladies of Melbourne, Australia, 
have a club known as the ‘ Austrial Salon." 
According to the rules and regulations, the 
object of this organization is the ‘ intellectual 
advancement of women,’ and ‘ membership is 
limited to women actively engaged in litera- 
ture, science, and fine arts.’ No fewer than 
seven young ladies have recently had books 
completed, and are negotiating with London 
houses for their production during the present 
year.” 


The writer apparently feels that he has proven his case; 
let us assume that he has, for the sake of asserting that, at 
this rate, Chicago stands proudly in the fore front of the 
American literary world. There are, at the smallest reck- 
oning, no less than one hundred and forty-three young 
ladies who ‘‘have recently had books completed and are ne- 
gotiating with publishers for their production during the 
present year.” In fact, one short street on the North Side 
has as many as eight of these ladies, thereby outpassing the 
** Austrial’’ Metropolis. Just how many of these literary 
ladies will complete their negotiations and get their books 
accepted for publication is another question. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Chap-Book 


SEMI-MONTHLY 








SUBSCRIPTION : TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. THE TRADE 
SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY AND ITS 
BRANCHES. ADVERTISING RATES TO BE HAD ON AP- 
PLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS 


H. S. STONE AND COMPANY, CHICAGO. 








Entered at the Chicago Post Office as Second Class Matter. 








@ With this number, THE Cuap-Boox completes its second 
year and begins a new career under slightly different circum- 
stances. The name of Stone & Kimball disappears from 
the title page and a new firm takes its place. Mr. Kimball 
has acquired the entire business of Stone & Kimball, except- 
ing THE CuHaP-Book, and he will at once remove to New 
York, there to carry it on under the original name and 
along the original lines. THE CHap-Book is kept by Mr. 
Stone, and it will continue to be issued from Chicago. Its 
editorial management is in no wise changed and the plans for 
the future are in accordance with the scheme indicated in the 
first number. With increased facilities, with a complete inde- 
pendence and with new arrangements which enable the edi- 
tors to devote themselves exclusively to its interests, THE 
Cuap-Boox begins its third year under peculiarly pleasing 
conditions. It has already made many engagements of un- 
usual importance and is happy to announce that in the near 
future it will present new contributions by Henry James, the 
late Robert Louis Stevenson, Stéphane Mallarmé, now “le 
poéte des poétes,"” and others. 
Chicago, April 2oth, 1896. 
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POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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SONI ST A ORE REISS 
$$$ $$$ 


Do you keep aDOG?P 


SEND FOR 
PAMPHLET (Gratis) 


On DISEASES, Etc. 


TO SPRATTS PATENT. 


241 E. 56th St., New York 
































LINEN Made of selected linen rags, Plate finished, 
TYPE insuring perfect copies. For manifolding 
WRITING| wnequalled. To Railway and Insurance 

Companies, Manufacturers, Merchants 
PAPERS and Bankers we recommend this brand. 


a7 ASK FOR OUR PAPERS 
FAIRFIELD PAPER COMPANY, 


Makers of Bonds, Ledgers, 
and Linen Papers 
Mills at FAIRFIELD, MASS. 
er ee A OE 


ROMEIKE’S 
139 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
and LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN . . 


Is the first established and most complete Newspaper Cutting Bureau 
in existence, and can send you clippings from all the leading Newspapers 
and Periodicals in the world about yourself. Or collect for you more wu 
to-date material on any given subject in a week than you could yourself 


in a year. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 





























NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


We have the greatest Reading Room in the World and clip from 
15,000 publications of all kinds. 

Wereceive them direct frc 1 the publishers, every issue, and furnish 
clippings on all subjects, $1.00 per month and upwards. 

Material for Speeches, Books, Sermons, Lectures, Special Informa- 
tion, Scrap Books, etc. 

Write for particulars. 

THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


36 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 











viii ADVERTISEMENTS 








UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and quality always pro- 
gressive. The Dunlap Silk Umbrella. 
PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 
nna 


HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital stock, $1,000,000. Chi- 
cago. Melville E. Stone, President; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres. ; 
D. A. Moulten, 2d Vice-President ; C. C. Swinborne, Asst.Cashier. 














LD and NEW BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, POS- 
TERS, Bought and Sold. Address or call on JOHN A. STERNE, 
zo E. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 








00,000 BACK-NUMBER MAGAZINES. _ Club rates on subscrip- 
ctions. *‘Echo” and “ Lark,” with “Purple Cow,” one year for $2.00. 
AMERICAN MaGazine Excuance, De Meni B’d’g., St. Louis, Mo. 





ESSRS. STONE & COMPANY have for sale many Posters, by 
Penfield, Bradley, Carqueville, Hazenplug, Bragdon and others. 
All the newest work. Address THE CHAP-BOOK. 








OR SALE: A collection of Posters, mostly mounted, by the best 
English and French Artists. Includes many rarities. Address 
THE CHAP-BOOK. 

Seenaall 

IRST AND RARE EDITIONS. Send address and will mail you 

list, with price, of 300 SCARCE, DESIRABLE VOLUMES. 
GEO. D. FEAVEY, 
614 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 











HE Publishers of the Cuap-Boox announce that by 

arrangement with Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., pub- 
lishers of THE Booxman, they can offer THe Bookman 
and The Cuap-Book together for one year at $3.25. 
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Bicycles 


BAYONET CRAN 
HOLLOW FORGED OVAL 
aes FORK CROWN. 
wlye fies 
EXPCP ES Oi Catalogue on Application 
}Todluce : 

NINETY / Remington Arms 
Company... . 





313-315 Broadway, N. Y. CITY 


BRANCHES: New York, soth St. and Grand Circle, 
Brooklyn, Siac, San Francisco 








AMERICAN POSTERS 8.8. STONE & COMPANY 


CAGO 
Chap-Book Posters 
No, 1. The Twins, by Will AH. Bradley Aout of ew 
No. 2. The Blue Lady, 
No. 3. The Poet and His Led by Will H. “Bradley, a 


No. 4. May, +50 
No. 5. The Pipes, « ms +50 
No. 6. Pegasus, “ « = 


No. 7. The Red Lady, by Frank Hazenplug, 
No. 8. Thanksgiving, by Will H. Bradley (out of eine} 
No. g. The Sandwich Men, by Claude F. Bragdon, 1.00 


No. 10. The Carriage, +50 
No. 11. The Clowns, by E. B. Bird - - - .50 
No. 12. The Black Lady, by Frank Hazenplug, -50 
When Hearts Are Trumps, by Will H. Bradley, .5° 


The Green Tree Library, by Henry McCarter, - 1.00 
Two Women and a Fool, by C. D. Gibson (our. of print) 
Living Posters by Frank Hazenplug, - - 50 
Galloping Dick, by Frank Hazenplug, 50 
Woman’s Edition Chicago Journal by Pauline | Dobn, 1.00 
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THE LIMITED LEAVES AT SIX O’OLOOK EVERY 
NIGHT FROM GRAND CENTRAL PASSENGER 
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